DANGERS ON THE JOB 
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eople who work for Children’s 
[Le Aid Societies may have some of 

the toughest jobs in the civilized 
world. 

They have to go into the homes of 
families and check that the parents are 
taking good care of their kids. 

Often, the kids are scared, the par- 
ents are angry. Mental health is an issue. 
And the CAS worker must bring calm- 
ness and sympathy to a situation that 
could be dangerous. 

In Peel, Children’s Aid Society’s 
caseworkers have a university degree, 
plus instruction in de-escalation tech- 
niques as part of their in-house train- 
ing, plus they know about other agen- 
cies in Peel that can offer specific help 
to families having problems. 

It’s a demanding job, done mostly 
by women. 

Caseworkers in Peel have been in 
homes where guns are kept, pets range 
from dogs to snakes, one CAS worker 
faced a client who had an axe. 

Other CAS staff work in residential 
homes, supervising young people who 
are no longer in their own homes for 
whatever reason. That can be a danger- 
ous job — hits, scratches, bites, are an 
almost daily occurrence. 

Yet Peel Children’s Aid and the CAS 

See “Keeping”, page 6 
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VENTING ON RENTING 
Renters want cost 
control, repairs, 
less noise, and 
help from OW 


Everybody is looking at homeless- 
ness — especially the people who 
don’t have a home. But that’s to be 
expected. Winter is on the way, and 
you can’t rely on global warming to 
keep the chills away. 

This is a quick look at what is hap- 
pening in housing in Peel. 


HOMELESS PEOPLE 
Peel United Way brought togeth- 
et volunteers and staff from social 
service agencies to gather ideas and 
opinions from people who don’t have 
a reliable roof over their heads. 
These are among the statements 
recorded: 

“Renting a place to live is a prob- 
lem. Some places are not legal. We 
should have rent control.” 

“Landlords jack up the price; rent 
control would be good; I am paying 
$900 a month for a two-bedroom 
basement apartment. I have chil- 
dren. You have to pay Hydro now in 
most apartments. No pets allowed. 
Basement apartments are noisy be- 
cause of what goes on above. 

“IT am on OW and pay $450 a 
month, more than the Ontario Works 

See “Renters want...”, page 4 
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PEEL POVERTY 
ACTION GROUP 


Peel Poverty Action Group (PPAG) 

is open to every individual and 

organization in Peel Region that cares 

about what poverty does to people. It 

provides a safe place where people who 

ate cash-poor and those who try to help 

them are encouraged to speak out — and 

Tough Times is part of that safe place. 
The Group’s mandate is to advocate 

for people in need and to educate the 

public about poverty issues. Membership 

is free. PPAG meets at 9:30 a.m. the 

second Thursday of every month 

(except July and August) alternately 

in Mississauga at the Newcomer 

Centre of Peel, 165 Dundas St. W, at 

Confederation Parkway; in Brampton at 

the John Howard Society, 134 Main St. 

N,, just south of Church St. 

2016 meetings: 

Brampton: Nov. 10 

Mississaauga: Dec. 8 

Early 2017 meetings 

Brampton: January 12, March 9, May 11 

Mississauga: Feb. 9, April 13, June 8 

www.ppag.wordprtess.com 


Homeless: 
The Video 


Spaces and Places: Uncovering 
Homelessness in the Region of Peel 

is a 15-minute video in which 
homeless people describe their 
experiences. A team from PPAG, 
including a once-homeless person, 
will show the video to a group 
on request. There is no charge. 
To book a showing contact 
ppagactiongroup@gmail.com. 
Allow about 45 minutes for the 
video and discussion. 


The video was made by a 

team from York University, in 
cooperation with the Social 
Planning Council of Peel, financed 
by a grant from the Ontario 
Trillium Foundation. 


You can buy Spaces and Places 
ona memory stick for $50. Email 


ppagactiongroup@gmail.com or 
phone 905 826-5041. 


STREET GORNER 


How to live on 
what you haven't got 


hey are sitting in Knights Table, 
T grabbing lunch on a sunny 
Priday. 

She is 23 now, first homeless back 
in 2014. 

She was living with a boyfriend. Not 
a nice guy. So she checked out with no- 
where to go. “Family not supportive,” 
she says. 

She was on the street, crashed with 
friends until she found a basement apart- 
ment in a private home. It was tempo- 
rary, but she could stay for six months. 

She is on Ontario Disability Support 
(ODSP) and was put on a housing list 
to get a more permanent place. “But I 
never got a call,” she says. “They don’t 
tell you that the housing wait list is 10 
years long.” 

She moved in with another boy- 
friend, staying with his grandparents. It 
gets complicated here. The boyfriend 
moved out, but the young lady stayed 
on, looking after the grandmother for 
nearly a year and continuing to pay rent. 

We drift back to how she became 
homeless in the first place. Problems 
with her parents at home brought her 
into touch with Peel Children’s Aid 
when she was just seven years old. She 
has been in CAS care, but at age 18 de- 
cided to go on her own. 

She obtained supportive housing, 
but found that the address had become 
a crack house — “Drug dealing every- 
where”. 

The young man chips in with his 
story: he’s just 21 and says he ended 
up on the street taking care of a preg- 
nant friend -- not his baby, he adds. He 
thinks this was about 2011, when he 
was 15. “We were so young,” he says. 
By the time he was 17 he was into heavy 
drinking, but says he is dry now. 

The young lady adds more info: 
during her social housing episode she 
became a drinker too, her home was the 
party place, she says -- proudly. 

What do you do when you are 
homeless? Where do you go, to be 
warm and safe? 

Here’s a list: Tim Horton’s, though 
not all of today’s Tim’s are open all night, 


you can crash beside the ATM machines 
at a bank — Royal Bank gets a grateful 
mention; security and police are often 
helpful, but not always; ownets of build- 
ings are quite clear: “They don’t want 
you on their property,” though stairwells 
of apartment buildings are good, if you 
can get in and staff don’t find you. 

GO stations are locked up at night, 
but accessible after the morning train. 

She points out: “You’ve got to es- 
cape the creepy guys.” 

It is a challenge to find a place where 
you won't be robbed; for food, there’s 
always Knights Table or Regeneration 
in Brampton; some of the churches 
help you survive, and they mention First 
Baptist Church in Brampton which pro- 
vides meals at least twice a week. 

They don’t mention Sikh gurdwaras 
where vegetarian food will be served 
any time of the day or night and where 
people of any or no faith are welcome. 

The two young folk are not sure 
about being homeless in Mississauga 
which has no soup kitchens, though 
The Compass in Port Cedit serves meals 
three days a week. “If you are going to 
be homeless, choose Brampton,” they 
say. Toronto is too spread out and shel- 
ters are crowded. 

Not that shelters are recommended 
anywhere. “They’re not safe. I’ve seen 
men beaten up.” 

The ideal shelter? Single beds, sin- 
gle rooms, safe, no 10.30 p.m. curfew 
where you ate locked out if you don’t 
check in within the time limit. No un- 
necessary restrictions. 

Even when you ate homeless, hu- 
mout has its place. A quiet afternoon 
in Gage Park in Brampton’s downtown 
turned into a crowd event. Suddenly 
dozens of people. Then just as sud- 
denly, they all left, seeking yet another 
Pokemon destination. The homeless 
people, spending a few restful hours 
there, stay put. 

These two young people have had 
a poor start. But they fed an ailing 
grandmother, befriended a pregnant 
teen. Kind kids. Kind, like you and me. 
Maybe kinder. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


CHIEF JENNIFER SAYS: 


Let’s work together 


As Chief of the 3rd largest 
police service in Canada Iam 
keenly aware that other po- 
lice services and communi- 
ties look to Peel Police to see 
how we ensute the safety of 
our community. I recognize 
that the key to our success 
is ensuring public trust and 
confidence. In my 34th year 
of policing in this commu- 
nity I have learned that po- 
licing and police officers have changed 
overt the years and that we must con- 
tinue to enhance the way we serve the 
community. 

Each morning I start my day by 
reading the “nightly reports” and 
one morning I was disturbed to read 
about a violent domestic where offi- 
cets were called to assist, and another 
where officers were faced with a man 
armed with a weapon. Each and every 
day officers and citizens are being 
confronted with dangerous situations. 
While the media does not report on 
all our calls it is important to know 
that the vast majority are resolved 
safely and our crime solvency rate 
is higher than the provincial and na- 
tional average. Crime solvency rates 
are divided into two categories, those 
being violent crime and property 
crime. Peel Police has a solvency rate 
on violent crime of 75% as opposed 
to the provincial average of 72% and 
the national average of 70%. As well, 
Peel Police has a solvency rate on 
property crime of 32% as opposed to 
the provincial average of 25% and the 


Don't Go Hungry. 


Peel Police Chief 
Jennifer Evans 
(Tough Times photo) 


national average of 23%. 

This year lam concerned 
with the increasing calls re- 
lated to shootings, domestic 
disputes, the number of 
personal injury and fatal 
motor vehicle collisions as 
well as the increasing num- 
ber of times officers have 
been called to assist with 
someone suffering from a 
mental crisis. We must not 
accept these increasing calls for ser- 
vice to be the new norm but rather we 
need to look for ways to reduce vic- 
timization and crime. To do this, we 
need to work together. 

Our vision for Peel Police is a Safer 
Community Together. We ate working 
very hard to build and enhance partner- 
ships within our community. To that 
end, I have established numerous com- 
mittees comprised of community lead- 
ers representing our growing popula- 
tion. The Muslim Advisory Committee, 
the Black Community Advisory 
Committee, and the Sikh Community 
Advisory ate an example of communi- 
ty partnerships that the Peel Regional 
Police have established and are com- 
mitted to working with. As well, our 
Community Mobilization Teams are 
in your community working together 
with community members towards this 
goal. I encourage you to access more 
information about Peel Police on our 
website at www.peelpolice.ca 


Jennifer Evans 
Chief-Peel Regional Police 
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54 years on - and we 
still fight a colour bar 


Brampton resident Adaoma Patterson talks 
about her volunteer role as President of the 
Jamaican Canadian Association — and about 
exploitation of temporary workers 


Jamaican Canadian Association, 

based in Toronto. I have a full-time 
job in Peel, but now, in addition to that, I 
lead an operational/strategic board that 
manages the JCA, a 54-year-old organi- 
zation. Half of our board of directors 
and about one-third of our membet- 
ship live in Mississauga and Brampton. 

The JCA has a rich history that in- 
cludes advocating for issues that impact 
the Jamaican, Caribbean and African- 
Canadian communities in the GTA. 
In the 1960s and 1970s those issues 
included housing discrimination, im- 
migration reform and fighting to have 
mainstream stores reflect Toronto’s di- 
versity in their publications (remember 
the Eaton’s catalogue)? 

Many Association members such as 
Roy Williams, the first Black to serve on 
the Toronto Police Services Board, were 
key to ensuring greater equity and access 
in justice, education and other systems. 

As JCA undergoes a transformation 
to remain responsive to the growing 
and increasingly geographically and 
culturally diverse communities it rep- 
resents, we have put advocacy back at 


i n May I became President of the 


the centre of our work. 

The irony is that while there is more 
diversity in magazines and advertising 
the other issues we fought for 40 years 
ago have not progressed as far as they 
should have. 


If you are struggling to make ends meet, have to 
choose between paying rent or buying food, or have 
more bills than income... The Mississauga Food Bank is 
here to help you. 


<= 


Anyone in need and living In Mississauga can UuSe a 
neighbourhood food bank or other member agency 


regardless of age, sexual orientation, race, religion, 
gender or immigration status. 


Visit www.themississaugafoodbank.org/getfood 
or phone 905.270.5589 to find a member agency near you. 


For example, we still get complaints 
about people not being able to rent a 
room or apartment because of the co- 
lour of their skin. 

This past summer I met 30 season- 
al foreign workers from Jamaica. They 
worked on a farm in Brant County and 
due to a fire lost their housing and per- 
sonal belongings. In visiting the farm 
and speaking with workers, most of 
whom come to Canada every spring, it 
became evident to me that we continue 
to take advantage of a group of indi- 
viduals who are desperate for opportu- 
nities to help their families. 

They and so many others ate will- 
ing to leave their families for up to 10 
months of the year to earn a living. 

The working conditions -- long houts, 
back-breaking work, pay, employment la- 
bour exemptions and temporary status, 
mean that these and all other temporary 
foreign workers are exploited. Their 
work is vital; without them there would 
be no local produce in our stores. They 
contribute significantly to the local econ- 
omies where they work by buying prod- 
ucts to take back for family and friends. 

They do the work Canadians do not 
want to do so it is up to us to speak 
up and demand fair conditions for the 
thousands of temporary workers whose 
work benefits all of us. This year marks 
the 50th anniversary of the temporary 
foreign worker program; Jamaica was 
the first country to participate. As the 
federal and provincial governments 
consult on immigration reform and 
labour laws, lend your voice to ensure 
that we treat people fairly and decently. 
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Renters Want... cont. from page 1 


(OW) rent allowance. The wall is leaking, the landlord 
says he will fix it, but it still leaks. You need priva- 
cy. You ate afraid of eviction. OW should take over 
negotiations with the landlord. OW should advocate. 
And you need to live close to malls, where there is 
transportation.” 

“T’ve got five children, ages 10 to 18, so I have a 
house. It’s $1600 a month, plus Hydro. I had prob- 
lems with a landlord in Montreal. I took pictures of 
damaged parts in the house, and took him to court. 
You need to know how to fight back.” 

“Tve lived in single rooms for seven years, in dif- 
ferent places. You have to get along with the landlord. 
If you don’t they tell you to leave. They tell you to turn 
off the TV. I’m older and I don’t want to be told what 
to do. Is it better if the landlord doesn’t live there?” 

“T work nights but I can’t sleep during the day be- 
cause of the kids in an adjoining apartment. My place 
has been broken into. I need a safe place, that’s quiet.” 

“There should be a building with lots of beds. They 
say there is no vacancy for a bed if you are homeless. 
They want proper ID which you may not have. We 
need more places for homeless people to go.” 

The group agrees that discussions about 
housing and poverty should take place at least 
once a year with somebody hired or elected to 
keep contact between groups, brief them on 
changes occurring or needed, maybe lobby local 
MPs, MPPs, councillors. 

To be fair, the Ontario Landlords Association for 
small business landlords (those with not more than 
10 units) has a website without phone number or 
email, that says this on behalf of landlords: “Small 
business landlords often assume great risk when they 
rent out their home or condo. They could be faced 
with a tenant who does not pay rent, who conducts 


Home - a cardboard box with blanket in an under- 
ground parking garage. This photo was taken three 
years ago, but nothing much has changed. Maybe a 
different garage, maybe different cardboard. But the 
latest study declares that 455 people in Peel are with- 
out secure housing, though not all are sleeping under- 
ground. 


illegal activity from their suite or who causes exten- 
sive damage.” The Association provides a link to the 
Landlord and Tenant Board (LTB), at http://www. 
sjto.gov.on.ca/Itb/contact/ 

The LTB is a social justice tribunal under the 
Ontario government that resolves disputes between 
landlords and tenants. Phone 416 645-8080 or toll- 
free 1-888-332-3234. 


Hepatitis C 


Treatment, Care & Support Is Available 


You can be at risk if: 


- Sharing of personal care and hygiene items such as razors, 
toothbrushes, clippers and scissors with someone living with 


hepatitis C 


- Sharing needles used for body tattoos and piercings. Re-using and sharing tattoo ink and ink pots 
- Sharing drug equipment such as needles, filters, tourniquets, water, syringes, cookers, alcohol swabs, 


acidifiers 


- Receive blood and body organs that have not been screened for hepatitis C. Even in Canada, if you 
received blood and organ donations before 1990 you may be at risk. 
- Involved in medical procedures including immunization in hepatitis C endemic countries 


Contact: 

Bloom Clinic 

40 Finchgate Blvd. Suite 224 
Brampton, ON L6T 3J1 
Phone: 905-451-6959 | mail@bramaleachc.ca 


to book a free test. 


Call today for information or 


@te 


® 
© e* Bloom Clinic 


HOUSING IS A PAYING PROPOSITION, SAYS 
BONNIE 

Mississauga mayor Bonnie Crombie says affordable 
housing is vital to building the economy, to social sta- 
bility, education, health and wealth. “Every dollar in 
affordable housing generates $1.40 increase in Gross 
Domestic Product and every dwelling generates about 
three years in jobs,” she says. 

“Housing affordability is an issue for one in three 
households in Mississauga. Demand continues to in- 
crease and so do prices. 

“With the new Hurontario Light Rail Transit 
(LRT) we are committed to having affordable hous- 
ing units along this important route. We don’t want 
people priced out and pushed out of our community.” 

Mississauga will publish its Affordable Housing 
Program this December. 


ONTARIO PAYS UP 

MPP Harinder Malhi (Brampton-Sprinedale) says 
the province is putting the money where the need is. 
Peel is receiving about $15.5 million in 2017/2018 
and $17.5 million in 2018/2019 through what’s called 
the Community Homelessness Prevention Initiative 
(CHP). 

The money provides emergency help to prevent 
evictions; it will finance long-term and transitional 
housing; help people with, for instance, physical dis- 
abilities, who need a specially-adapted building, or 
services. 

“This cash gives communities like ours the flex- 
ibility to address local priorities and better meet the 
needs of individuals and families who are homeless or 
at tisk of homelessness,” says Harinder. 

The government claims that every $15 million in- 
vested in CHPI will help about 2,600 individuals and 
families obtain housing, or enable 14,200 households 
to remain in their homes. 


WHAT THE FEDS SAY 

One in seven Canadian households can’t afford ade- 
quate housing and scrimp on other necessities, food 
for instance, to pay the rent or mortgage. 

Tenants are worse off than homeowners. Women, 
persons with disabilities, Indigenous people, racialized 
communities, immigrants and refugees, youth and 
older adults, have greater risk of housing insecurity 
and homelessness. Affordable housing is the first step 
to ending poverty. 

The Government of Canada is developing a 
national housing strategy “to meet the needs of all 
Canadians while recognizing that everyone’s situation 
is unique.” 

First, the government is gathering ideas, and says: 
“The development of Canada’s national housing strat- 
egy over the coming year creates an exciting opportu- 
nity to engage people who will be directly impacted by 
the strategy, along with housing experts, the non-prof- 
it and private sectors, and other levels of government 
so the strategy meets the needs of all Canadians.” 

Watch for announcements. 
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More housing, less poverty 
Saeki SAITO TELLS IT LIKE IT IS 


ince I was 
S elected to 

Council in 
1991 Mississauga 
and Peel Region 
has 
changes -- some 


seen Many 


good, but some 


Coun. Pat Saito 
(Tough Times photo) 


sad to see. 

More of our 
residents live in poverty -- almost one 
in five families and individuals in Peel. 
As a government we must find ways to 
reduce those numbers and help our cit- 
izens. 

That is why a priority for our Region 
of Peel Council is increasing affordable 
housing and reducing wait times for 
subsidized housing, 

Since the 2008/09 recession, Peel’s 
labour market has shifted to include 
more precarious employment. Almost 
one in five youths are unemployed. 
Peel’s population continues to increase, 
while the proportion of seniors gtows. 
Rising home prices are making home 
ownership unattainable for many fam- 
ilies and the availability of affordable 
rental housing remains low. 

Peel has invested significantly in 
affordable housing and we see good 
results. However, housing requires ex- 
panded partnerships with other gov- 
ernments and community stakeholders. 

So what ate we doing to address af- 
fordable housing needs? 


Increased Investments 

In June 2016, Regional Council ap- 
proved spending over $50 million to 
increase affordable rental housing. The 
funds are an addition to the Region’s 
Housing 


Funding and will be used in three ways: 
* capital dollars to fund 
development projects 
* capital and operational finan- 
cial incentives 
to build housing 
* more rent supplements 


Investment Framework 


Peel Housing and Homelessness 
Plan (PHHP) 

The Region, Council, and community 
partners are implementing a 10-year 
housing and homelessness plan aimed 
at ensuring that everyone has a home 
and homelessness is eliminated. More 
information is available at peelregion. 
ca/housing, 


20,000 Homes Campaign - The 
Region is collaborating with Peel 
Alliance to End Homelessness through 
the 20,000 Homes Campaign. 


Peel Poverty Reduction Strategy 
- Identifies five issues to mitigate the 
impact of poverty: economic opportu- 
nities, income security, food security, af- 
fordable and accessible transportation, 
and affordable and accessible housing, 
The Strategy Committee created a food 
map to help residents locate breakfast 
and school programs, community gar- 
dens, food education and meal pro- 
grams in Peel. (Visit peelregion.ca/ 
planning-maps/foodprograms /food- 
programs.html) 

City of Mississauga Affordable 
Housing Program - Mississauga is 
developing an Affordable Housing 
Program, to be finalized in 2017 in- 
volving staff from Mississauga and 
Peel and community partners and the 
ptivate sector. 


MiWay Affordable Transit Pilot ex- 
tended - Following Miway’s first pilot 
which offered reduced transit fares 
to clients of Ontario Works, I asked 
Council to offer reduced fares to any 
low-income Mississauga residents. As a 
result, another pilot program is offer- 
ing half-price fares on MiWay to 2,500 
low-income folk until Spring 2017. The 
results will show us how to provide even 
better transit for low-income families. 


Half-price transit tickets for food 
banks in Mississauga — | also worked 
this summer with Coun. Jim Tovey on 
a program where approved food banks 
in Mississauga can buy MiWay transit 
tickets at half-price for their clients. The 
feedback we got will help us implement 
new programs regionally. 


Housing Forum - Peel Region is hold- 
ing a housing forum in spring 2017, to 
design a better housing system. Watch 
peelregion.ca/housing for information. 


Financial help for rental housing: 
Subsidy wait list: To apply for a housing 
subsidy and the wait list, contact: Region 
of Peel: 905-791-7800 

Email: _peelaccesstohousing@peelre- 
gion.ca 

Website: peelregion.ca/housing/social 
Applying for a market rent unit 


Peel Living lists of units online at view- 
it.ca 


Emergency Services and Shelters 
Peel Region and community agencies 
ensure that anyone in crisis needing 
emergency shelter gets help —a place to 
stay and a bed. Services include emer- 
gency and transitional shelters, street 
outreach, support services and help to 
find permanent housing, 

Finding A Shelter - Self-Serve 
Online Tool — to help residents find 
emergency shelter and supports. Visit 
http://peelregion.ca/housing/shel- 
ters-and-homeless-setvices.asp, ot 
phone 905-791-7800. 
Social (Financial) Assistance: 
Ontario Works 
Provides financial assistance to low-in- 
come  individuals/households. For 
more information or to apply phone 
905-791-7800, or visit peelregion.ca/ 
ow 

This website also lists changes in 
rules around child support payments. 
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Refreshments Provided! 
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Helping to Alleviate Hunger in Peel Region 


A SPECIAL INVITATION: 
You are cordially invited to Knights Table’s 


AGM 


Annual General Meeting 


16 


Tuesday November 22, 7:00 p.m to 9:00 p.m. 
Guest Speaker: Amrik Ahluwalia, Chair of Peel Police Services Board | 
Topic: Empowerment through Community Engagement 


Please RSVP by November 18, to Stephanie at 905-454-8725 or 
administrator@knightstable.org 
This is a public meeting - All welcome - free admission 


Location: 287 Glidden Road, Unit 4 Brampton, ON L6W 1H9 
TTT EEE 


Community Services 

Phone 2-1-1 or visit 211Ontario.ca for 
support services and resources in the 
community. 


Street Helpline- Outreach Services 
Provides supports to individuals who ate 
homeless or at risk of becoming homeless 
to help them meet their basic needs and 
increase their stability. To contact Peel 
Outreach, phone Street Helpline Peel at 
1-877-848-8481. 


Safe, secure and affordable housing 
is critical to maintaining and improv- 
ing people’s health and well-being and 
I am steadfast in my commitment to 
working with our staff at the Region 
and the City of Mississauga as well as 
with other governments and the com- 
munity to reduce poverty and increase 
affordable housing options. By working 
together, we can continue to improve 
the lives of Peel residents. 


Pat Saito represents Ward 9 on City of 
Mississauga and Region of Peel Councils 
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Keeping children safe... cont. trom page 1 


workers who work directly with young 
people get satisfaction from the job too. 

Many families are under stress through 
poverty, unemployment, illness. Putting 
them in touch with other helping organiza- 
tions can help solve problems, keep the fam- 
ily together, and produce a happier house- 
hold. That’s what happens in 90% of cases, 
and the tact and skill of CAS workers is key. 

But it is not an easy job, and the work- 
ers themselves have problems. 

As Tough Times went to press, 435 union- 
ized Peel Children’s Aid Society workers 
had been on strike for six weeks, including 
the approximately 250 caseworkers who 
visit families or staff the residences. 

Sonia Yung, president of Local 4914 of 
the Canadian Union of Public Employees 
(CUPE) which represents the workers, says 
that Peel CAS management has brought 
in strikebreakers (CAS management calls 
them replacement workers). 

The union says that money issues have 
been settled but still outstanding from the 
union’s point of view, ate workload and 
job evaluation. 

Some workers handle possibly 30 cases 
a month, where every family must be vis- 
ited at least once during the month, more 
often if the family is in crisis. The union 
wants lower caseloads. 

The union also wants a hand in how 
jobs are defined and pay levels established. 
It suggests a joint job evaluation commit- 
tee. Union members point out that case- 
workers in the residential homes get about 
$10,000 less a year than caseworkers who 
visit families. How is that difference arrived 
at when the skills required are so similar? 

The union also wants to be in the room 
to help a member whose performance is 
under review. Currently, the union sits in 
to hear the final decision only, though that 
decision could be dismissal. 

Peel CAS Communications Director 


It was well before Halloween when a Peel 
Children’s Aid Society worker declared 
“High case loads are killing us.” By the time 
the scary day arrived, members of CUPE Lo- 
cal 4914 had been on strike for six weeks. 
(CUPE 4914 photo) 


Lucie Baistrocchi, says sticking points for 
management at CAS are the length of the 
contract — the union wants two years, man- 
agement wants three. On job evaluation, 
union involvement could lead to job re-clas- 
sifications, leading to expensive arbitrations. 

All CAS organizations in Ontario are 
required by law to stay within a budget set 
by the provincial government. 

As the safety of children is the prime ob- 
jective of Peel CAS, qualified management 
have taken over some duties of unionized 
workers, and qualified child protection 
workers have been hired from among man- 
agement of other Children’s Aids. 

The CUPE 4914 website says that the 
people they call strikebreakers are paid $83 
an hour or more, plus travel allowances and 
hotel stays. Workers now on strike work for 


NORTH PEEL & DUFFERIN 
Community Legal Services 


m Free legal services for low income residents of Brampton, 


Caledon and Dufferin County 


m Problems with your landlord? 


half that, plus they know the clients and area 
and local organizations that can help families. 

At press time, negotiatiations were not 
taking place. 

More on the money, Rav Bains, executive 
director, is among 28 CAS employees on the 
Sunshine list, where the names and salaries of 
government workers paid more than $100,000 
a year are listed. Bains was paid $195,826 in 
2014, and $203,748 in 2015. 


Workers stand with their union, CUPE 4914, 
while on picket duty. (CUPE 4914 photo) 


SUPE 4914 


_spwere IS Strength 


ya Uniox 


Strikers at odds 


with Peel  Chil- 
» dren's Aid Society 
take their com- 


plaints to the On- 
tario government 
at Queen's Park. 
The government 
sets the budget 
for Children’s Aids 
s in the province - 
and insists they 
stay within it. 

(CUPE 4914 photo) 


Fred Hahn, president of the 
Canadian Union of Public 
Employees and a_profes- 
sional social worker, leads 
CUPE local 4914 members 
picketing during the strike 
against Peel Children’s Aid 
Society. Fred may seek lead- 
ership of the New Demo- 
cratic Party. 

(CUPE 4914 photo) 


Keeping an eye on eyes 


BY ELISSA HANNA 
Do you know how well your child sees? 

It’s a good question, and you should 
think about it as they start school. 

Most parents think their child will 
tell them if they have trouble seeing, But 
many children don’t realize they have a 
vision problem, because they don’t know 
what normal vision looks like. 

Children may adapt their behaviour to 
make up for poor eyesight, like squinting 
ot holding a book close to the face. This 
can make it hard for parents to tell that 
there’s something wrong, Sadly, vision 
problems can have a huge effect on how 
well a child can learn in school. 

Today much of learning is done through 
the eyes, so it’s important for children to get 
a full eye exam with an optometrist (also 
known as an eye doctor) before the start 
of every school year. But, according to the 
National Coalition for Vision Health, most 
Ontario children under six have never had 
an eye exam, and one in four Ontario stu- 
dents has a vision problem. 

Think about this: 60% of children with 


lems can often experience trouble with 
reading and learning. This can turn into 
problems with hand-eye coordination, 
their behaviour and their interactions with 
others,” says Dr. Radhika Chawla, an op- 
tometrist who practices in Mississauga, 
and who leads the Ontario Association of 
Optometrists’ (OAO) Children’s Vision 
work. “These children may be identified 
as having a learning difficulty, when poor 
eyesight might be a factor.” 

In Ontario, eye exams for children are 
covered by OHIP until they are 19 years 
old. OAO recommends that every child 
get a full eye exam from an optometrist 
starting at six-months-old. 

“Only a yeatly eye exam can determine 
that your child has good vision,’ says Dr. 
Chawla. “When optometrists look at a child’s 
eyes, we make sure that they have good eye 
health, the visual skills needed to learn, and 


normal eye development. Eye problems that 
are diagnosed early, like lazy eye, have a bet- 
ter chance of being corrected.” 

For families who ate not covered by 
OHIP, the federal government covers 
refugees and some other groups, through 
the Interim Federal Health Program. 
Families concerned about the cost of 
glasses might qualify for coverage under 
Ontario’s Ministry of Community and 
Social Services social assistance programs. 

For children born in 2012, OAO’s Eye 
See...Eye Learn® program provides a 
free pair of glasses if needed, after a yearly 
OHIP-covered eye exam with a participat- 
ing optometrist. 

To learn more or find an optometrist 
near you, visit: www.optom.on.ca. 


Elissa Hanna is Communications Director of 
the Ontario Association of Optometrists 


Children’s vision problem checklist 


A child may have a vision problem if: 


- Blinking often 
- Poor handwriting 
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Campaign begins to fill the gaps in dental care 


BY EDISIRI UDOH 

There is overwhelming evidence that 
oral health is an important part of over- 
all health, affecting the quality of life of 
many individuals. Poor oral health has 
been linked to diabetes, respiratory illness- 
es, cardiovascular diseases, mental health, 
among others. 

OHIP, the Ontario Health Insurance 
Plan, covers a range of health services in- 
cluding dental surgical treatments related 
to the lips, tongue and throat; however, it 
does not cover teeth and gums. 

Ontarians requiring dental treatment 
must pay for it from their own pocket 
or through dental insurance/benefit, 
either employer-provided or govern- 
ment-funded. 

Though publicly-funded programs 
through the province and the Region of 
Peel cover some vulnerable populations 
such as children in low-income families 
ot low-income seniors, it excludes many 
others -- for example low-income adults. 

High costs of dental treatment are a 
huge barrier for those without these bene- 
fits or programs. 

Based on reseatch by the Canadian 
Academy of Health Sciences, two to three 
million people in Ontario, about one in 
five Ontarians, cannot afford to see a 
dentist. If the data for Peel is similar, then 
with a population of 1.4 million, about 


Join Brampton’s 


Dental hygienist Karima Meraly shows Merab Vincent 
Iqbal the ins and outs of dental care. 
(Peel Public Health photo) 


280,000 Peel people are strapped for the 
cash to see a dentist 

In an effort to address these oral health 
inequities in Peel, WellFort Community 
Health Services, a government-funded or- 
ganization, is taking the lead to set up an 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


Oral Health Coalition in Peel. 

WellFort is reaching out to community 
members and organizations in Peel to join 
the coalition. It believes oral health should 
be accessible to all regardless of age, gen- 
der, sexual orientation, immigration status 
or any other factor; hence the vision of 
the Oral Health Coalition-- Achieving 
Oral Health Equity For All in Peel. 

The Oral Health Coalition aims to be 
“the community voice working to achieve 
optimal oral health and eventually overall 
health, for all residents in Peel through 
advocacy, community partnerships and 
capacity building”. 

Por more information or to join the 
coalition, contact Edesiri Udoh at 905- 
451-8090 ext. 122, edesiri udoh@well- 
fort.ca 


Edesiri Udoh is a Health Promoter based in 
Brampton for WellFort Community Health 
Services 


WellFort is conducting a survey to identify the dental needs of residents of 
Peel, and to help it decide what the Coalition should do first. A link to the ques- 
tionnaire can be found on the WellFort website 


www.wellfort.ca 


It takes about three minutes to tick the boxes in the quiz. WellFort does not ask 
for your name or address, and all responses are confidential. 


Food and Toy Drive 


November 18 — December 16, 2016 


Donate non-perishable food or new, 
unwrapped toys at City Hall or any Brampton 
community centre, library or fire station. 


Donations will be distributed to families in 


need in our community. 


* Holding an object very close to the face 

: Tripping, falling or bumping into things 

+ Un-coordinated during physical activity 

- More effort than usual to finish homework 

- Does not make eye contact 

* Squinting or frowning when looking far or near 

+ Turning or tilting the head when looking at objects 


mls your rent subsidy threatened? 


learning difficulties have a vision problem. 
Not only that, but some are even diag- 
nosed with Attention Deficit Disorder 
(ADD) or Attention Deficit Hyperacticity 
Disorder (ADHD) instead of a vision 
problem that can be treated. 

“Children with undetected vision prob- 


m Was your application for Ontario Disability Support Program 
benefits denied? 
m Problems with Ontario Works? 


TOYS FOR 
TOTS 


(341) 905.874.2828 


w.brampton.ca 


905-455-0160 Toll Free from Dufferin 1-866-455-0160 npdinfo@lao.on.ca 
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Getting around in Caledon 


BY JOHANNA DOWNEY 

have heard my home Town of 
; Caledon called “the Hamptons of 

the North” a handle that has always 
made me laugh. But I have never been 
to the Hamptons, so I wouldn’t know. 
My guess is that our neighbours to the 
South envision rolling hills, mansions, 
and fancy cars. While that exists (as in 
all cities, we have our posh neighbour- 
hoods) we are also home to the other 
99% regular folks, some of whom live 
one paycheck away from homelessness, 
often choosing between food and rent. 

In a community that covers over 
700 square hectares, social services are 
few and literally far between. Our ge- 
ography and physical landmass makes 
it difficult for people to access services 
if they live anywhere but Bolton, the 
largest concentrated population, home 
to 30,000 people. Living in Caledon 
village at a senior’s home could be a 
nice tetirement for some, but how do 
you get to your doctor? Or the grocery 
store? We have an amazing communi- 
ty hub that offers everything from life 
counselling, to fresh food, to yoga and 
cooking classes. But for over half of 
Caledon’s population this is more than 
a 30-minute drive. 

Caledon Community Services (CCS) 
Transportation Program provides spe- 
cialized transportation to Caledon and 
surrounding ateas -- a vital service to 
Caledon seniors and other Caledon res- 
idents with short or long-term disabili- 
ties. CCS Transportation enables them 
to live independently and age at home 
by providing rides to medical appoint- 
ments, to day programs, to participate 
in their communities. The demand for 


UNIFOR 


Local 1285 


; 


JOHANNA DOWNEY 


out transportation service continues to 
grow within our large rural community 
that has no public transit service. 

The need to improve mobility op- 
tions for individuals who do not have 
access to their own transportation or 
who do not meet the current eligibility 
criteria of the CCS Transportation pro- 
gram is also a top priority for CCS trans- 
portation. The existing service gap is 
transportation for youth, non-senior and 
non-disabled residents of Caledon who 
do not have access to any coordinated 
community or public transportation. 


5,000 workers ¢ 


This leaves many residents with lim- 
ited affordable options to access medical 
services, work and training programs, 
employment, support groups and social 
service programs. To address this gap, 
a pilot project has been developed in 
partnership with Ontario’s Ministry of 
Transportation which will run for one 
year ending March 31, 2017. 

The 18 paid drivers and 13 volun- 
teers who keep residents mobile are 
supported by four office staff and one 
Transportation Manager working varied 
shifts. The transportation office provides 


we take seriously! 


driver support, intake, and is staffed from 
6:00 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 

CCS Transportation Program is 
funded by the Central West Local Health 
Integration Network (LHIN) and is 
also contracted by Peel Region to pro- 
vide TransHelp Specialized Transit and 
Passenger Assistant rides originating in 
Caledon. The CCS Transportation pro- 
gram has been providing community 
transportation for over 25 years, and 
currently provides over 36,000 rides to 
over 486 clients annually. 

Over the past five years, CCS has ac- 
celerated its growth to reach thousands 
of residents in otherwise inaccessible 
and isolated areas. Caledon’s enor- 
mous size and an absence of public 
transit makes the CCS Transportation 
Program an essential support service 
to ensure the health and well-being of 
hundreds of Caledon residents. 

Currently, CCS Transportation must 
say no to hundreds of requests for rides 
every year, due to lack of capacity and 
rising demand. 

This is only one of the many services 
provided through CCS, and a true tes- 
tament to collaboration and innovative 
thinking that stands behind collective im- 
pact. Up here in the great North of Peel 
Region we have much to be thankful for, 
volunteers, generous donors, dedicated 
staff, and clients full of gratitude. 

One of my very favorite sayings in 
this life is that if you have more then 
you need you should build a longer 
table, not a higher fence. 


Johanna Downey represents Caledon’s Ward 
two on Caledon Council and on Peel Regional 
Council. 


1 Union representing over 
d over 1,500 retirees. 


Promoting community spirit ts a commitment 


raining in new skills is FREE in 
Mississauga Library System! 

Do you want to learn new 
softwate, like Microsoft Excel or 
Access? 

Do you need to write an application 
essay? 

Do you plan to start your own small 
business? 

Do you aspire to learn how to re- 
cord your own music? 

Do you want to learn for free but 
still receive resumé-quality credentials? 

Then Lynda.com is a resource you 
should check through the Mississauga 
Library System. 

The Library has recently subscribed 
to the Lynda.com service and there is a 


lot it can help you to do. 

You can take entire interactive 
courses using Lynda.com and you don’t 
even need your own computer be- 
cause you can use one of Mississauga 
Library’s many computers at any of its 
18 locations. 

The simplest way to reach Lynda. 
com is at your nearest library. But if you 
want to work from home, sign in to the 
Mississauga Library System’s website: 
http://www.mississauga.ca/portal/res- 
idents/databasesbr 

This takes you to the Library’s eRe- 
sources. 

Scroll down to Lynda.com. Click on it. 

You will be prompted to enter your 
library card number and your PIN. 
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Tough 05 


BY LAURA BILYEA, Librarian 
Central Library, Mississauga 


After that, you can browse the web- 
site to look at various courses you can 
take, from three or four hours to more 
than 70 hours, offering training in set- 
ting up a small business to upping skills 
on the web or in accounting, 

There’s a spot to record where you 
left off , so you can return to the exact 
place your studies ended. 

You can choose from beginner, in- 
termediate or advanced level learning. 

As an example, there is a 75-minute 


course called Learn Word 2016: the 

Basics with Nick Brazzi, in 12 seg- 
ments with audio, video and written 
transcripts for each section. You can 
start at the beginning or jump to differ- 
ent parts if they interest you more. 

Find out if there is something on 
Lynda.com for you. You can do it at 
yout local Mississauga Library or work 
from home! 


Brampton Library also provides 
free access to Lynda.com. Go to 

http://www.bramlib.on.ca/index. 
php/findt-it/online-learning 

Click on Lynda.com, and have your 
library card number and PIN ready for 
the next step. 


olice in Peel, in fact police all of 


Waichin 
p Ontario, have been under scruti- 
ny for months. 


Various levels of government want 
to get a closer look at how police oper- 
ate — and they are asking the public to 
tell them what they see. 

The Anti-Racism Directorate host- 
ed public meetings across the prov- 
ince, including one at the International 
Centre in Malton. Members of the 
Black community were there in force, 
making clear that they regard “carding” 
or “street checks” by police as racial- 
ly-motivated and out of line. 

Michael Coteau, minister respon- 
sible for the Anti-Racism Directorate, 
listened and hopefully took notice that 
many of the 150 or so people there felt 
they had been mistreated by police. 

The meeting itself came in for 
ctiticism. Why was it held at the 
International Centre, a place that is dif- 
ficult (1) to find and (2) to find your way 
around. 

Organizations from the Black com- 
munity were there, including Peel’s Black 
Community Action Network (BCAN), 
the Human Rights Legal Support 
Centre, labour union Unifor, and the 
Asian-Canadian Labour Alliance. 


The Directorate’s job is: 

* eliminate systemic racism in institu- 
tions governed or regulated by the 
Ontario government 

* increase awareness and understand- 
ing of systemic racism among the 


public 


the cop watchers 


* promote fair practices and policies 
that lead to racial equity. 


At a later event at Loafer’s Lake, 
Brampton Justice Michael H. Tulloch 
presided over discussion of three orga- 
nizations whose job is to oversee po- 
licing: 
¢ The Special Investigations Unit 

(SIU) 

* The Office of the Independent 

Police Review Director (OIPRD) 

* The Ontario Civilian Police 

Commission (OCPC) 


A questionnaire distributed at the 
meeting asked, among other things, 
“Do you know who these agencies are, 
and what they do?” And “Have you 
had any good or bad experiences with 
the police?” 

A majority of people knew that 
the SIU investigates serious injuries ot 
deaths which may have resulted from 
criminal offences by police. They also 
knew, and thought it significant, that 
most investigators in the SIU are for- 
mer police officers. 

Few knew about the OCPC, which 
adjudicates disputes about police disci- 
plinary decisions, budget disputes be- 
tween municipal councils and local po- 
lice services boards, and disputes about 
police services. 

And few knew about the OIPRD, 
whose job is to oversee all public 
complaints about police in Ontario, 
whether relating to an individual po- 
lice officer, or the policies and services 


provided by a police force. 

It was a learning experience for ev- 
eryone, including, let’s hope, for Judge 
Tulloch, who will report to Ontario’s 
Attorney General by March 31, 2017. 

If you missed the Oversight meet- 


ae: 


=- Pat Saito 


<= 


~~) a 


¥ 


ing but still want to have your say, email 
info@policeoversightreview.ca 

of write to 

Independent Police Oversight Review 
MacDonald Block Box 160 

Toronto ON M7A 1N3 


Councillor Ward 9, 


‘ Mississauga 


ward9.ca 


As a Councillor, I'm proud of the many programs 
and services Peel Region’s Human Service 
department offers. From Housing and Subsidy 
Support to Parenting Programs they are there 


for you. 


For more information visit peelregion.ca 


W eregionofpeel 
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OW & ODSP Rate Increases and 
the Ontario Child Benefit 


AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 2016 


ISAC 


INCOME SECURITY ADVOCACY CENTRE 


Centre d'action pour la sécurité du revenu 


The Ontatio government increased Ontario 
Works (OW) and Ontario Disability Support Program 
(ODSP) rates in the 2016 Ontario Budget. These in- 


September 30. 


The table below shows current and new Basic 
Needs and Maximum Shelter amounts for different 
creases will appear on OW and ODSP cheques dated family types. It also shows maximum Ontario Child 


Benefit (OCB) amounts, which went up by $2 per 
month per child in July 2016. The OCB is an import- 
ant part of the total incomes of people on OW and 
ODSP who have children. 


COULD YOU LIVE ON THIS? 


Basic Max Basic Max 
on a2 [a 2 


| Family Type Type 


Single 


Single Parent - 1 child 


Single Parent - 2 children 


Couple 
Couple - .1 child 


Couple - 2 children 


Single 


Single Parent - 1 child 


Single Parent - 2 children 


Couple 


Couple -.1 child 


Couple - 2 children 


NOTES: All children in the examples above are 
under age 18. Amounts shown are maximums 
and may not apply in every situation. For exam- 
ple, people whose actual housing charges are less 
than the maximum shelter amount will only receive 
the amount they pay, not the maximum. Ontario 


$2,029 


Child Benefit amounts may be lower than the max- 
imum, depending on the net income of the fam- 
ily. Amounts for couples on ODSP apply only to 
situations where one person in the couple has a 
disability. People receiving OW or ODSP benefits 
should ask their caseworker about the amounts 


$935 


that apply in their specific case. 

People on OW or ODSP may be able to receive 
other provincial and federal benefits, such as the 
Ontario Trillium Benefit, the G/HST credit, and 
the Canada Child Benefit, as well as other supports 
through social assistance. 


Reproduced with permission of the Income Security Advocacy Centre (slightly edited) 
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An amazing thing happened to my career... 
| lost my job: now what? 


BY NORMA NICHOLSON 

Losing your job may leave you feeling as if an // wind 
blew your way. But come to terms with your job loss. 
Don’t feel embarrassed, even if you were the cause of 
your dismissal. 


Here are some steps to take to rise above 

unemployment: 

* Accept your job loss: start making plans; decide 
what you would like to do. 

* Do not hide your job loss from family and friends; 
they will be your support system and will help you 
come up with job search and employment ideas. 

¢ Evaluate your skills, identify your strengths and 
explore your options: get pen and paper and list all 
the things you can do; list skills and hobbies. 


This may be the ideal time to pursue the dream job 
you have thought about plus opportunities to enhance 
your marketing skills: 
¢ Look at your resume, the greatest marketing tool 

you have, and update it. Your resume is your face 

that employers see and if they like what they see, 
you stand a good chance of getting an interview. 


Ensure that your interview skills are up to stan- 
dard. This is where the employer gets to know you 
and learns more about your skills and if you will 
fit into his work and cultural environment. Some 
employers ask questions at the interview that are 
not relevant or job specific. 


* NB: Employers are not permitted by law to ask 
some personal questions such as age, marital sta- 
tus, country of origin, or religion. 

* Get to know the labour market, especially the 
field in which you are seeking employment. Is 
there a demand for your skills? 

* Create action plans and follow through. These are 
the steps you plan to take to get back in the work- 
force. 

* Network, talk to friends, family members, neigh- 
bouts. They may know job openings and can rec- 
ommend you to employers. 


Make Yourself 

Employment-proofed: 

Know yourself; educate yourself, research and set 
realistic goals, speak with confidence, keep up with 
current labour market trends and express yourself in 
the way you dress. 


Norma Nicholson is a retired nurse, who has worked with 
youth in jail. She applies these ideas to help anyone who is 
unemployed. In retirement, she is a member of Peel Police 
Services Board. 


Know Your Rights @ Work 
Workshop 


=> Are You Covered by the Employment 
Standards Act 

=> What is Employment Insurance & 
Do | Qualify? 

=> Under What Grounds Can | File a 
Human Rights Case? 


For answers to these questions and many more 


sign up for one of our free in house sessions taking place 
the 4" Thursday of every month from 2:00—4:00. 


For more information or to book into one of our sessions 


Photo by Benjamin Earwicker 


Keeping Malton warm 


A chilly winter is on the way and Malton 
elementary schools are asking for help. 

Kids, babies to age 12, need warm 
clothes, including boots, coats, mitts, 
gloves, hats, heavy socks, hoodies, 
jackets, scarves, snow pants, snow suits 
and sweaters. 

Sonya Trines, a community outreach 


worker with Peel District School Board, 
points out that Malton has a lower than 
average household income, a_ higher 
proportion of recent immigrants, and 
more lone-parent families than else- 
where in the GTA. 

Got something to give? Phone 
Sonya at 905 677-5844. 


please call (905) 696-7444 


United Way 


Peel Region 


EDUCATE « ADVOCATE « VOLUNTEER 


Labour Community Services of Peel 
989 Derry Road East Suite 403 
LST 2)8 


IF Region of Pee! 
Working for you 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR OW AND ODSP CLIENTS 


starting January 1, 2017 for the Ontario Disability Support Program 
(ODSP) and February 1, 2017 for Ontario Works (OW), child support and 
CPP Orphan Benefit payments will be fully exempt as income and will no 
longer be deducted from clients’ social assistance payments. 

After the exemption comes into effect, these clients should see an increase in the amount of 


income available to them. Clients should speak to their caseworkers about how this change may 
affect their assistance. 


Visit peelregion.ca/OW for more information. 


